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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



. . . The Panama Peace Statue plan has received the 
endorsement of more than two millions of women. A 
national honorary committee of representative men of 
the country is being formed to further the women's 
movement for the placing of a Peace Statue at the en- 
trance of the canal. If these women succeed in stopping 
the fortification of the canal and inducing the Govern- 
ment to erect, or to allow to be erected, a noble Statue 
of Peace at its entrance, they will have earned the grat- 
itude of the world, for the present and all future time. 



In Honor of Albert K. Smiley. 

A Minute Adopted at the Meeting of the UoarJ of 
Directors of the American Peace Society in Wash- 
ington on December 6, 1912. 

In the death of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, of Mohonk 
Lake, the movement for International Peace and Arbi- 
tration has lost one of its most devoted and influential 
supporters. 

His love for human justice and his desire for the 
organization of the world upon a basis of law led him 
to inaugurate the Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration. 

For seventeen successive years, in the early summer, 
he invited many representative people to be his guests 
in his beautiful mountain home, where they received 
from him and his family a gracious reception and the 
most generous hospitality. 

Under Mr. Smiley's firm but kindly guidance the 
subject of arbitration was made the chief topic and 
freedom of discussion was insisted upon. It was largely 
due to his influence and initiative that many strong 
men, representing both the great professions and also 
Boards of Trade and Chambers of Commerce, took an 
increasingly active part in the meetings. 

The influence of the Mohonk Conference has been 
felt in all lands, and it may readily be granted that no 
man has accomplished a greater work for international 
justice than Mr. Smiley. He was actively interested 
in the steps recently taken to secure the co-ordination 
of the peace forces of the United States, under the guid- 
ance of the historic American Peace Society. 

Mr. Smiley lived to see the principle of arbitration 
well established, as shown in the many arbitration 
treaties between nations and many important issues 
amicably settled at the Hague Tribunal. 

We believe the ability of Mr. Smiley to serve his age 
as prophet and leader was due to his conspicuous integ- 
rity of character, his instinctive love of humanity, and 
his large-hearted generosity. 

He will be remembered as a citizen of the world, a 
Christian gentleman, whose faith enabled him to see a 
vision of world-wide justice and good-will. The same 
faith and the same consecration led him to be a most 
effective champion of the Indian, the negro, and any 
backward peoples. 

We recognize with gratitude the oft-repeated assur- 
ance of Mr. Smiley that the Mohonk Conference, with 
which this Society has always been closely identified, 
will be continued under the direction of his brother. 

Resolved, That this minute be spread upon the rec- 
ords of the American Peace Society, and that copies be 
sent to the family, with our warmest expressions of 
sympathy. 



The Baroness von Suttner's Tour. 

By Charles E. Beals. 

The movement to bring the Baroness von Suttner to 
America in the interest of the peace cause began with 
the publication of an open letter in Unity, January 4, 
1912, inspired by the Baroness, appealing to the club- 
women of America to take a stronger stand in behalf 
of peace in view of the Italian-Turkish war. 

On the day following the publication of this appeal 
(namely, on January 5, 1912), at the invitation of 
Mrs. John O'Connor, president of the Chicago Woman's 
Club, a small group of persons lunched together at the 
Woman's Club. The advisability of inviting the Baron- 
ess to visit the United States was discussed. The per- 
sons present were Mrs. O'Connor, Miss Mari Euef 
Hofer, Mrs. Frank Jerome, and the secretary of the 
Chicago Peace Society, Charles E. Beals. 

After considering the matter, it was voted to invite 
the Baroness von Suttner to visit the United States 
during the present year for the purpose of bringing the 
subject more prominently before the public, especially 
before the women's clubs. This invitation was ex- 
tended, and the Baroness accepted it. 

Mrs. Jerome was authorized to correspond with Mr. 
Edwin Ginn, of Boston, founder of the World Peace 
Foundation, to make application for an appropriation 
to assist in defraying the expenses of the proposed lec- 
ture tour. The World Peace Foundation generously 
appropriated five hundred ($500.00) dollars toward the 
expenses of the trip. 

The subject was brought before the board of directors 
of the Chicago Woman's Club, and said club extended 
an invitation to the Baroness to be its guest and to de- 
liver the first lecture of the season on Wednesday, 
October 30. 

On the acceptance of these invitations by the Baron- 
ness, a joint committee was created consisting of the 
peace committee of the Chicago Woman's Club, the 
secretary of the Chicago Peace Society, and other per- 
sons representing the organizations in Chicago and 
vicinity whose co-operation was desired. This commit- 
tee consisted of Mrs. Leroy A. Goddard, chairman; 
Miss Mari Euef Hofer, secretary, and the following: 
Charles E. Beals, Mr. Henry C. Morris, Mrs. Harry 
Hyman, Mrs. J. W. Eobbins, Mrs. Herman Landauer, 
Mrs. Francis T. Simmons, Mrs. Henry Solomon, Mrs. 
M. L. Purvin, Miss Ella J. Abeel, Mrs. Arthur E. 
Elliott, Mrs. Winthrop Girling, Mrs. Arthur W. Bryant, 
Mrs. James L. Eowe, and Mrs. Frank Jerome. 

This Baroness von Suttner Joint Committee of Chi- 
cago and vicinity undertook to secure paid engagements 
in and around Chicago, and lecture contracts aggre- 
gating over $1,500 were signed. Of this sum, $450 had 
to be canceled because of the Baroness being obliged to 
go to the Eastern cities earlier than the joint committee 
originally had planned. However, the sum of $1,075 
was raised in Chicago and vicinity by lectures. 

On the request of the joint committee, Dr. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones applied to the American Association for 
International Conciliation for an appropriation of 
$1,000, which was granted. This appropriation was 
made for the purpose of enabling the Baroness to speak 
before organizations like the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, colleges, labor meetings, public mass- 
meetings, etc. 
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In addition to the securing of engagements in Chi- 
cago and vicinity, letters were sent to many organiza- 
tions like the State Federations of Women's Clubs. 
Many answers were received. This work was turned 
over to Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of the World Peace Foun- 
dation, Boston, and Mr. William Feakins, 19 West 44th 
street, New York city. It was originally planned to 
have the Baroness spend the summer on the Pacific 
coast, but this was given up in order that she might 
attend the National Educational Association in Chicago 
on July 12. 

A few summarizing facts should be recorded. The 
Chicago joint committee held ten meetings, the final 
one being on November 8. Many meetings of sub- 
committees were also held. The secretary of the joint 
committee has sent thirty telegrams, two hundred tele- 
phone messages, and three hundred letters, in addition 
to the additional correspondence by individual members 
of the committee. Peace literature has been sent to 
five hundred persons. The engagements of the Baroness 
included sixteen States. Lectures were delivered before 
Chautauqua assemblies, ten universities, four colleges, 
and many churches, besides labor, socialist, and suffrage 
organizations. In Chicago and vicinity alone ten free 
meetings were arranged. Three large receptions were 
tendered the Baroness in Chicago, namely, the public 
reception in the Art Institute, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Peace Society; the Hamilton Club dinner, and 
the dinner of the Austro-Hungarian Benevolent Asso- 
ciation. Besides these public social functions, there 
were innumerable breakfasts, dinners, and teas. The 
Baroness assisted in the formation of the Missouri 
Peace Society and the Wisconsin Peace Society, both 
organized as State branches of the American Peace So- 
ciety. Including the appropriations from the Ginn and 
Carnegie funds, the money raised for and by the tour 
amounted to some $5,500. From the time of her ar- 
rival in New York, in June, to the date of her depart- 
ure, in December, the Baroness addressed more than one 
hundred and twenty audiences of different kinds — 
peace societies, women's clubs, suffrage meetings, edu- 
cational meetings, Chautauquas, church societies, etc. 
It was a laborious task, but the fruit of it has been 
large, and the peace workers of the United States have 
been greatly inspired and strengthened by the visit of 
this foremost woman pacifist of the world. 



Organization for Peace Through Depart= 
ments and State Peace Societies. 

A Preliminary Report to the Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society on December 6, 1912, by the 
Executive Director. 

If we call our two branches in California one society, 
and count the Washington (D. C.) Society a State or- 
ganization, there are now nineteen State peace societies 
in the United States — eighteen of which are constituent 
branches and one an auxiliary branch of our American 
Peace Society. There are nine other city, section, local, 
or special societies officially a part of our National Soci- 
ety. Besides these, the American School Peace League, 
the World Peace Foundation, and the American Society 
for the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes 
have, on invitation, each appointed a member of our 



board of directors. There is also the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, which has adopted the 
American Peace Society as its agent of propaganda in 
this country and given to our Society a subvention for 
this purpose. This makes a total of thirty-two societies 
organically or otherwise connected with our work. 

Any solution of the problem of further organization 
must take cognizance of these societies. Just as genuine 
statesmanship is recognized to be the application to new 
national needs of the facts of experience, so the effective 
development in this country of further organized effort 
for international peace must proceed gradually from 
the failures and successes already experienced by socie- 
ties now in the field. 

Our executive committee has voted that the American 
Peace Society should concentrate its energies upon the 
creation of strong State peace organizations. This pol- 
icy, now approved by the board of directors, calls upon 
the executive department of the National Society to 
employ its energies especially, first in the direction of 
new State peace societies, and, secondly, of helping the 
State organizations already existing. 

We now have five departments, called, respectively, 
the Central West Department, including Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, with a constit- 
uency of eighteen and one-half millions ; the New York- 
New Jersey Department, with eleven and one-half mil- 
lions; the Pacific Coast Department, which includes 
Washington, Oregon, and California, with four and one- 
half millions, and the South Atlantic States Depart- 
ment, which may have to be changed to the Department 
of the Southeast, and to include Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, with seventeen and 
one-half millions. Each of these departments has a 
paid director at its head. Of course, the establishment 
of new State societies, or the strengthening of those 
already existing, must be carried on, so far as possible, 
through these departments and similar departments yet 
to be organized. 

It is conceivable that at least five other departments 
might well be launched, possibly as follows: A Central 
Atlantic Department, to include Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and West Virginia, with a constituency 
of ten and one-quarter millions; a Department of the 
North, to include Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
and Missouri, with ten and one-half millions ; a Depart- 
ment of the South, to include Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas, with eight and three-quarters mil- 
lions; a Department of the Southwest, to include Ne- 
vada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico, with 
one and three-quarters millions, and a Department of the 
Northwest, to include Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota, with two millions. The 
opening of these five new departments could not be prop- 
erly undertaken for less than $5,000 each annually, defi- 
nitely and regularly provided. 

We judge that the aims of the departments and of 
the societies are substantially in accord. These aims 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 

I. To promote the active co-operation of all agencies 
making for international fraternity and on as large a 
scale as possible. 

II. To extend the education of the people in the 
causes, effects, and prevention of war. 



